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medieval philosophy, but from the side of the human mind.
Descartes could be certain of nothing save his own mind. The
distinction he drew between mind and matter was so sharp that
it gave rise to the problem how mind could know matter at all,
which was so disparate from it. For knowledge is possible only of
things with which mind can come into contact; but between
things which have nothing in common contact is impossible. On
the Continent, this problem led to the formulation of the doctrine
of Occasionalism, according to which indirect contact was estab-
lished between mind and matter through the instrumentality of
God. God was thus the deux ex machina resorted to for solving
a problem made insoluble. Even then the difficulty was only
pushed back, not solved. For the problem took on a new form:
How can God make a material event an occasion for a correspond-
ing mental event in knowledge ? What is His relation to matter on
the one hand, and to mind on the other? In the question, How
can there be any connection between matter which is unconscious
and God who is a spirit? we see the old problem again.
However, the inevitable result of the bifurcation of reality into
mind and matter was the theory that mind could know only what
was mental, that is, its own ideas. This was definitely stated by
Locke in England. And any understanding or construction of
reality could be effected only from the side of mind and its ideas.
The standpoint or, for some at least, the starting-point, had
become subjective. Still, we do not have as yet pure subjective
idealism, according to which the whole world could be nothing but
the subject and its ideas. Matter was still thought of as existing
external to mind, and the ideas, though they belonged to mind,
were ideas about material things. They were reflections or copies
of the latter. What are called the representative theory of per-
ception and the correspondence theory of truth were the restjlt of
Locke's theory of knowledge.1 According to these theories, every
idea represents a physical object external to mind, and is true
when it corresponds to the object, false when it does not. But
Berkeley, coming after Locke, found that matter was allowed to
exist only by convention; for if we know only our ideas how could
we have known that there was something called matter outside
our minds? Further, how can there be any correspondence
between ideas, which are mental, and matter, which is uncon-
1 There are other interpretations of Locke, but most of the historians of
philosophy adopt this interpretation.
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